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Foreword 



With this volume Dr. Thompson and Mrs. Harris conclude the story 
of U.S. Army Signal Corps operations in World War II. The Outcome is 
largely a success story, as it picks up in 1943 and carries on past V-J Day. 
Of all the technical services, the Signal Corps was least prepared for war 
in 1941. But by mid-war the Corps was operating efficiently at home and 
all over the world. Even so, there were always difficulties to be overcome. 
Further, other agencies conducted feuds and raids. The Army Air Forces, 
though using Signal Corps equipment through the end of the war, was 
never satisfied with it. 

The authors have told the story with candor. The point of view is that 
of the Signal Corps, but the range of subject matter should prove inter- 
esting and instructive to military men and to students of both technology 
and public administration. 



Washington, D.C. 
1 July 1964 



HAL C. PATTISON 
Brigadier General, USA 
Chief of Military History 
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Preface 



With this volume, third and last in the Signal Corps subseries, the 
authors close the book on the history of the Corps in World War II. They 
close it to the extent that they hereby complete the account as published 
in the UNITED STATES ARMY IN WORLD WAR II histories. But 
they hope that this volume, subtitled The Outcome, together with its prede- 
cessors, The Emergency , to Pearl Harbor Day, and The Test, to mid-1943, 
may open up to the military specialist, and to the general reader as well, 
new vistas of significance in the immense and complex scene of signal com- 
munications and electronics in World War II. 

The Signal Corps: The Outcome, continuing the chronological treat- 
ment generally followed throughout this subseries, depicts the entire activity 
of the Corps at home and overseas to V-J Day. The volume is in all respects 
a sequel to The Signal Corps: The Test, wherein the authors had carried 
the story to mid-1943. At that point in time, the Signal Corps’ struggle to 
obtain better control over communications throughout the Army had 
reached a crisis in the Washington headquarters. Or rather the Corps was 
just subsiding, not altogether happily, from that crisis, by 1 July 1943. 
In the field, in North Africa, the Signal Corps had just passed its first 
great combat test of the war. 

Thereafter, as Signal Corps troops, equipment, and doctrine continued 
to meet further tests in one field of combat after another around the world, 
commanders increasingly realized the unprecedented scope of signal com- 
munications. They recognized that they had to have far more communica- 
tions and electronics, on a larger scale and in a greater variety, than they 
had ever expected to require. In all theaters the outcome of Signal Corps 
efforts to anticipate and meet Army needs became increasingly evident. 
The soundness, the validity of these efforts stood revealed in the unfailing 
maintenance of vital command and control throughout the U.S. Army in 
its World War II operations. 

Hence in this volume the authors have recounted in some detail Signal 
Corps activities in each theater overseas. The theater account occupies the 
first half of the book, the remainder being devoted to major activities that 
centered in the Office of the Chief Signal Officer and to a number of special 
activities such as world-wide strategic communications, electronic warfare, 
and signal security and intelligence. Greater justice might have been done 
to signals overseas had an entire volume been devoted solely to their re- 



IX 




counting. But this was not possible within the confines of the chronological 
format and within the limitations of the three volumes allotted to the 
Signal Corps subseries. 

The Signal Corps: The Outcome is the work of two authors. They 
collaborated closely on the over-all treatment of the book. They jointly 
researched and wrote Chapters I and XI. The other chapters are the work 
of the one or the other, as follows: Mrs. Harris, Chapters II, III, IV, V, 
XII, XIII, XVI, and XVII; Dr. Thompson, Chapters VI, VII, VIII, IX, X, 
XIV, XV, XVIII, and XIX. The research and writing were accomplished 
almost entirely within the Signal Corps since 1952, in which year the orig- 
inal organization pursuing the World War II history of the Corps, the 
Signal Section of the War Department Historical Division, transferred 
from the General Staff into the Signal Corps. 

The authors owe much to the many who have enabled the completion 
of this book, beginning with four Chief Signal Officers (Maj. Gen. George I. 
Back (Ret.) , Lt. Gen. James D. O’Connell (Ret.) , Maj. Gen. Ralph T. 
Nelson (Ret.), and Maj. Gen. Earle F. Cook (Ret.) ) , whose terms of office 
extended in some degree over the years when this volume was being pre- 
pared. Their support and interest were unfailing. Thanks are also due to 
the many Signal Corps officers who read the manuscript. As participants 
in the events described, they provided the authors with insights and under- 
standing that gave greater meaning to the paper records. Grateful appre- 
ciation is tendered to Mrs. Helen Sawka, Mrs. Gladys Newsome, and Mrs. 
Marion McKnight, the three typists who accomplished in succession in this 
office their essential portion of the task with faithful care and effort. 

In the Office of the Chief of Military History, Dr. John Miller, jr., the 
Deputy Chief Historian, with valuable suggestions and assistance from the 
Chief Historian, Dr. Stetson Conn, supervised and guided the revision of 
the text. Miss Ruth Stout, Chief of the Editorial Branch, OCMH, began 
the editing of The Outcome , evincing the same high professionalism and 
devotion that marked her contributions to both predecessor volumes of the 
Signal Corps subseries. Although she had not completed her work when she 
died suddenly in January 1962, the guidelines she had laid down enabled 
her colleagues to carry the job through. Special thanks are extended to the 
photographic editor, Ruth Alexandra Phillips, who selected the illustra- 
tions. The authors alone, however, are responsible for interpretations made 
and conclusions drawn in the volume and for any errors of omission or 
commission. 



Washington, D.C. 
1 July 1964 



GEORGE RAYNOR THOMPSON 
DIXIE R. HARRIS 
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THE SIGNAL CORPS: THE OUTCOME 




CHAPTER I 



Looking Toward the Theaters of Combat 



By the middle of 1943 the United 
States was heavily involved in total war. 
The civilian population had become ac- 
customed to a changed mode of life. All 
were by now familiar with job freezes, 
bond drives, security restrictions, travel 
congestion, and interminable waits in 
long queues to obtain rationing stamps 
or to expend them for the commodities 
needed daily, so essential yet now so 
scarce. At many points the means and 
purposes of everyday commerce and civil- 
ian manufacture had become identical 
with those of the armed forces. The sec- 
ond great world war of the twentieth 
century was far from concluded, though 
nearing the end of its fourth year. For 
the United States, many months of un- 
easy isolation and tentative intervention 
before Pearl Harbor had terminated in 
a sudden plunge over the brink. The 
nation had experienced in its first eigh- 
teen months of war a brief period of con- 
fused impotence, a slightly longer period 
of desperate defeats, a slow growth of 
confidence, then a concentration upon 
offensives and a demonstration of the 
capacity to win. In mid- 1 943 the war was 
being carried to the enemy. 

Japan, by many the most hated, still 
remained, despite losses at Midway and 
in the south and southwest Pacific, a suc- 
cessful conqueror in large regions of Asia, 
Indonesia, and Oceania. Germany, the 
strongest and by many others the most 



hated, had lost heavily in Africa and had 
withdrawn. Though also continuing to 
lose ground in the Soviet Union, the Ger- 
mans stubbornly resisted the Russians 
and remained a formidable foe. Strategy 
on the Allied western front was being 
directed against the weakest of the tri- 
une enemy, Italy, which, having lost its 
possessions in Africa, was soon to lose 
Sicily and be forced into a surrender, 
Against Italy, a large Allied logistical 
build-up was being prepared, first against 
Sicily, followed by landings at Salerno 
and Anzio and drives up the Italian main- 
land. A second, more powerful build-up 
was to be aimed at captive France. This 
build-up was of the most various, com- 
prehensive, and exhaustive sort. By it- 
self alone, it demanded enough to strain 
the hearts of millions. 

Such was the view of the war in mid- 
1943 as seen from the zone of interior, 
where the supplies were being assembled 
and additional troops marshaled for 
movement to the theaters. It was a war 
deeply joined, but far from concluded. 
It was a balance in which the weight of 
American materiel and men must tip in 
favor of the Allies. To this end all the 
planning, training, and supplying agen- 
cies of the Allies were engaged. Among 
them the U.S. Army Signal Corps stood 
at its maximum of numbers and respon- 
sibilities. Nearly 26,000 officers and 290,- 
000 enlisted men wore the crossed flag 
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